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to think that 
people in the 


bours, we flatter 
ourselves it is 
the faculty we 
have acquired, 
in the course of 
long generations 
of training, of 


making our 
country houses 
pleasant places 


to live in. We 
have acquired 
the art of 
country house 
life probably as 
no other nation 
has quite ac- 
quired it. This 
may be a result 
of our national 
temperament, so 
game loving and 
so out-of - door 
loving, as we 
are proud to 
think, or partly 
it may be a 
result of our 
having managed 
to kick out 
our _ feudal 
institutions a 
little sooner 
than other 
nations, or 
it may be 
just a bit of 
luck. In any 
case, the fact 
remains that 
we do suc- 
ceed in mak- 
ing our 
country life 
more satis- 
fying for our- 
selves and 
more full of 
interest than 
other people 
can do. The 
English 
country 
homes are 
pleasant 
places, as 
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people are rather too apt 
we can do 
world ; 
question whether any other people can 
way worth speaking of at all. 
tell us so, so it must, one would think, be true. 
really is a point at all in which we are better than our neigh- 
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perhaps be 


EF BRickoare 


allowed to say, to 
readers; but 
present argument we may the 

more beccmingly point by these illustrations of Lord Hopetoun’s 
home, because it is not an English home but a Scottish home, 
So in England we may speak of its glories without suspicion 
of self-glorification or congratulation. 
few illustrations, which depict but a part, say a poor half, 
of the principal outdoor amusements that 
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Certainly even these 


the place can 

give, show a 
commendable 
variety of in- 
terest and enter- 
tainment. 

The master, 
Lord Hopetoun, 
is a man _ of 
varied interests 
and wide experi- 
ence, extending 
to the govern- 
ment of a great 
colony. In that 
capacity he won 
opinions of gold, 
both by the 
manner and the 
force of his 
government, 
although he 
entered on_ its 
duties while 


quite a young 
man and without 
any special 


training for the 
work. Doubtless 
it was a case of 
bon chien 
chasse de vace, 
a motto that 
applies with 
some pro- 
priety, as the 
illustrations 
indicate suffi- 
ciently, to 
Lord Hope- 
toun’s bentof 
mind when 
he is #9 
home. For 
he is at heart 
a sportsman 
of the best 
type, and it 
is to be 
shrewdly 
doubted 
whether the 
out - of - door 
country 
house life 
can be 
brought to 
success with- 
O28 t ths 
heart of a 
sportsman 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. LORD HOPETOUN WITH 
inspiring it, as it is at least equally certain that it cannot be 
appreciated without the sportsman’s heart brought to its enjoy- 
ment. But we do not think that this is the whole reason that we 
of Great Britain seem to make a better and more general success 
of our country life than other nations, for the French, Germans, 
and Austrians—the latter especially, and all in a degree—can show 
us fine specimens of sportsmen. The love of sport is less general 
than with us, it is true, though the bags of pheasants and other 
game on certain Austrian and Hungarian ‘properties are, as it 
were, on the Continental scale as compared with our little insular 
shoots of a thousand pheasants or so which we count a big day. 
But perhaps the real reason is that besides the love of sport, 
which is more general with us, and of natural history and 
natural beauty, which fall under the head of sport rightly con- 
sidered, the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Irishman have 
a love of games also. It is a love which seems to be the special 
property of the Anglo-Saxon race. This side of the business is 


C. Keid, LORD HUPE AND .THE HON. C. M. HOPE, 
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not in evidence at all in these pictures of Lord Hopetoun’s home. 
There is Loro Hopetoun witH Hounps anp Hunt SERVANTS ; 
and again there is Lorp Hopetoun witTH SoME FavourRITE 
Hounps (the hounds, it should be said, are harriers, not fox- 
hounds) ; there are two of his boys, Lorpv Horr anp THE Hon. 
C. M. Hops, on their ponies; and, again, there is the Pack oF 
PockeT BeaGves. All this indicates that there exists here not 
only the love of the sports themselves, but also of the creatures 
that are the indispensable friends and collaborators of poor 
humanity in his sport. Love and sympathy for animals go far to 
make up the ideal of country life. But in all this there is no sign 
of the game-playing side of country life. After all one cannot in 
a few illustrations show all the facets, but one has to make 
mention of them. To make the picture at all complete one has 
to realise the many sides which the illustrations do not give. 
There are other features shown in the illustrations. There 
is the Herp oF JeRsEY Cows, giving a good view of the house 
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C. Reid. VIEW IN THE GARDENS. 


in the background; there is a View IN THE GARDENS, and there 
is a portrait of a very notable little Shetland pony, MuLTum IN 
Parvo. Some while ago we had in Country Lire some pictures 
and an account of a farm in Kent owned by two sisters of Lord 
Hopetoun, where they made a speciality of breeding Shelties. 
Since the dispersal of Lord Londonderry’s famous herd of these 
little beasts there is all the more need for care in preserving 
them and keeping the strain good by selection and so forth. All 
this careful science is given in full measure by Lord Hopetoun’s 
sisters. 

The illustrations show no shooting apparatus, unless we may 
accept the pocket beagles in this light. But in point of fact these 
little beagles will often account for a hare of their own hunting. 
\ll this county of Haddingtonshire aad the Lothians, where Lord 
{opetoun has two seats, is a fainous shocting country. itis a 
amous agricultural country, too, where land will let. for roots or 
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potatoes, at £5 the acre, and give a fine return on that. 
They do not seem to bother themselves about the rotation of 
crops in this region, and the same field will go alternately inte 
roots and potatoes for twenty years running. Of course to 
accomplish this they have to put a lot back into the fields. It is 
all high-class farming, almost too high-class farming for the part- 
ridges, and it is rare to find a hedgerow or strip of rough waste 
stuff to hide their nests. For the rest it is excellent partridge 
ground, some of the best in Britain; and it is a country where 
hares survive, a more interesting point to the little beagles. 
Thirty hares in a day’s partridge shooting is not an unusual bag 
for five guns. 

In Scotland the country houses do more for the game of 
cricket than the clubs do. Relatively, at all events, they do 
much more than in England. Cricket in Scotland can hardly be 
kept alive on its own resources. It has to be given some outside 

relief. But some of the 
Scottish country house cricket 
matches are among the plea- 
santest. Golf, of course, is 
the indigenous game of the 
country, and few houses, in 
the Lowlands at least, are 
not within easy access of a 
links. | Haddingtonshire and 
the Lothians have the very 
best selection on their coasts; 
all the shores of the Firth 
of Forth are a chain of links, 
North Berwick the most not- 
able. It would be invidious, 
perhaps, to say which is the 
best. The trouble about the 
Scottish cricket is that the 
grounds are generally slow 
and mossy in this climate, 
that is rather damper than 
that of the English Midland 
and Southern Counties where 
the game has its greatest 
vogue. The gentier game of 
bowls has a vogue in Scotland, 
and seems to have an affinity 
to that famous “roaring game” 
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much puzzle the English Ly 
rating so mightily. For enthu- 
siasm there is no game of 
our country houses that beats 
curling, and it has the merit 
in a peculiar degree of 
levelling down class distinc- 
tions. 

The biggest swell on the 
rink is the ‘skip’—that is 
to say, the captain of the 
rink—be he Lord Hopetoun 
or a tenant farmer; and 
the ‘‘skip’s’”’ word is as that of 
“She who must be obeyed.” 
Country Lire has_ several 
times pointed out the good 
fun that a squash fives court 
gives, and the ease with 
which an angle of the stable 
or outhouse wall may gene- 
rally be turned to account for 
the purpose. Whether this is 
among the ‘amenities’ of 
Hopetoun we are not aware. 
But there are interests enough 
and to spare, whether’ or ah 
no. Further, in this same Liven 
country they are trying hard scart 
to revive an interest in the C. Reid. 
sport of otter hunting, which 
once was hotly followed in the pretty rivers Tyne and Esk. 
There are no salmon in that part, but the burn trout fishing is 
faitly good, though all of the sort that the chalk stream angler 
will dismiss with contempt as the ‘‘chuck-and-chance-it busi- 
ness.” It is good fun none the less, and the little trout fight 
gamely. 





Christmas 
Dresents . 
T this season of the year it is convenient and pleasant, neglecting the 
advice to put away childish things, to take them up. Moreover, this 
matter of Christmas books is one upon which even the humble reviewer 
may be of some service to parents and to the present-giving race of uncles, 
for the name of the Christmas books for old and young is legion, and the 
present giver is often induced to choose them by their titles. Therefore he 
or she ought to be grateful for any guidance from one who has dipped into 
many volumes, and has still been coipelled to leave many quite unread. Quite 
first of the whole lot—although, perhaps, not entirely for children—-I would place 
Mr. Andrew Tuer’s ‘‘ Old-fashioned Children’s Books” (Leadenhall Press). It 
is independent of, and yet supplemental to, ‘‘ Forgotten Children’s Books,” and 
it is the kind of look which sets the reader wondering why he never thought 
before, and for himself, of so fascinating a hobby as that of collecting old 
children’s books. How many of us are there who have not missed countless 
opportunities of riding such a hobby? Which of us cannot remember the pile 
of miscellaneous books which was stored in some attic and treated as rubbish ? 
And now here is that interesting person, Mr. Tuer, coming forward to show us, 
by examples from some of the old children’s books, how priceless a treasure we 
have lost, how much food for honest laughter ‘was to be found in them. The 
book is really all good. ‘*Tommy Trip’s History of Birds and Beasts,” for 
example, is all forgotten, except the famous verses about ‘* Three Children 
Sliding on the Ice.” But the beast rhymes in it are as funny as any of those 
which attract attention to-day, although it was in its ninth edition in 1767. 
Here is one of the rhinoceros : 


** Should some fine lady view this beast, 
His beauties ne’er could charm her, 
Oh, how unlike Sir Foplin dressed 
Appears this hog in armour.” 


‘The Familiar Letter Writer (for Younz People),” too, is simply splendid. 
Here, for example, is a passage from a letter of advice to a young lady on her 
affecting manly airs: ‘‘I have been particularly offended, permit me to tell 
you, my dear, at your new riding habit, which is made so extravagantly in the 
mode that one cannot easily distinguish your sex by it, for you look neither like 
a modest girl nor an agreeable boy.” Then there is ‘* The Lily,” 1808, with a 
story beginning : 
‘* Louisa was a pretty child, 
Her temple flexible and mild.” 


And Louisa had a trick of tasting the contents of glasses left on the dinner- 


- table. It ends: 


** You soon, I think, had understood 
The wine Louisa thought so good 
Was mixed with physic by her mother, 
And slyly placed there by her brother.” 


Then there are beautiful stories with morals, entitled ‘‘ Throwing Squibs,” and 
‘The Bad Family,” which ends; ‘‘ They live without friends, for no prudent 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


persons will suffer their children to visit where they can learn nothing but 
wickedness and ill-manner,” and so forth, ad ixfinitum. Perhaps the gem of 
the collection is ‘‘ Beasts, Birds, and Fishes” (published in 1813, if you please, 
not 1899), beginning : 


‘The Dog will come when he is called, 
The Cet will walk away ; 
The Monkey’s cheek is very bald, 
The Goat is fond of play. 


‘* The Glow-worm shines the darkest night 
With lantern in his tail ; 
The Turtle is the Cit’s delight, 
Tt wears a coat of mail.” 


I could go on for ever with this book ; but space only permits me to add that it 
has a profusion of quaint and striking woodcuts. 

And now let a few books be dealt with quickly, Distinctly to be recom- 
mended is ‘‘ Fairies, Elves, and Flower Babies,” by M. Wallace-Dunlop and 
M. Rivett Carnac ‘uckworth), which has not only good letterpress, reminding 
one, more or less, of ** The Water Babies,” but exceeding'y pretty illustrations 
also, and ‘he same observation applies to ‘* Mother Goose in Prose,’ by 
L. Frank Baum, a clever American, which comes from the same house. 
‘* Ulysses, or the De Rougemont of Troy,” by ‘‘ A, H. M.,” who writes his 
dedication from Liverpool (Methuen), is a horse. of another colour. Let the 
somewhat stale joke involved in the title pass, let it he admitted that to talk of 
the Secret Dossier of L’Affaire Ulysse is the very climax of wit, the fest will still 
remain that the pictures are vulgar and the verse is poor. 

And now we get on to books of a little more substance. Mr. G, L. 
Gomme has won a place in the regard of children already, and his volume for 
this winter, ‘The Prince’s Story Book,” will establish him even more firmly. 
The book is made up of ‘* Historical Stories Collected out of English Romantic 
Literature in illustration of the reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to 
Victoria.” In other words, he has ransacked the stores of the historical novetists 
and of the historians from Froissirt and William of Malmes ury to Lord 
Beaconsfield for dramatic scenes. Thus, for Edward IV., ‘‘ The Last Hope of the 
Red Rose,” ** Anne of Geierstein,” is laid under contribution ; for the reign of Anne, 
Thackeray’s ‘* Esmond” is borrowed judiciously, and so forth. This, of course, 
is not the highest form of literary effort ; in fact, it pretends to no luftiness of 
aim, but the result is a book which, while it instructs children, by no means 
deters them. Mr. Aflalo’s ‘‘ Types of British Animals” (Sands) is a useful book 
for boys, and, of course, correct, for Mr. Aflalo does not belong to the con- 
siderable army of charlatans who write freely and recklessly about: things of the 
open air. But the book is not without fault ; it is written somewhat in the tone 
of the heavy father, and is a trifle patronising. I am not a boy.now, but when 
1 was I should have resented this sentence : ‘‘ In very early times—about which 
we need not trouble till I get one of my friends to write you a companion volume 
on geology and palontology—this country had mighty elephants and noble 
elks,” and, at the age of twelve or thereabouts, I could have found some faults 
with the construction of this sentence, : 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s Christmas bosk, one might almost call it Andrew 
Lang’s Annual, comes as usual from Messrs. Longman, and is very smartly 
equipped. It is called ‘*The Red i’-ok of Animal Stories,” but it is, 
happily perhaps, something more than that, and all manner of writers 
are laid under contribution, amongst them being some of the ancients as’ well 
as the moderns. Of the moderns he names Alexandre Dumas—I confess I 
never knew that he had written a natural history—of whom he says at He had 
a great deal of imagination—enough for about 13,000 living novelists.” Mr. 
H. C. Everard, Miss Blackley, Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. Lang appear in these 
pages ; so. does much of that splendid old story-teller Herodotus, To a 
‘‘grown-up” the playful theory concerning the origin of dragon myths and the 
like which is advanced in the preface is distinctly amusing, and very likely 
correct. We find petrified and fossilised remains of the pterodactyl and the 
mastodon. In our present state of knowledge we do not think they are the 
results of witchcraft or anything of the kind, Nor would it be altogether 
reverent to suggest that they, and the stratification of the earth, and ancient 
glacier marks, and things of that kind, were put where they are for no other 
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purpese than simply to puzzle enquiring minds. We are all convinced that there 
is no irreverence in the belief expressed by a humorous poet : 


“TI have found out a gift for my fair, 
I know where the fossils abound, 
Where the footprints of Aves declare 
The birds that once walked on the ground.” 


But we are a little apt to forget that very short is the time which has elapsed since 
man or woman might have been burned at the stake, or have had their books 
burned by the common hangman, for advancing any theory of the kind. More- 
over, it will hardly be believed, but it is none the less absolutely true, that 
within the last two years the revealing of a perfectly familiar fossil in the coal of 
South Wales was solemnly accepted by a man of considerable intelligence and 
of at least some education as the discovery of the Welsh dragon, and that 
several letters of great length appeared in the Western Mail, in which this view 
was hotly supported. Witchcraft and such legends as that of the gorgon’s 
head were the natural and obvious explanation in days gone by. The parts 
of this book which I like best are those which give quaint information 
concerning the legends surrounding the phoenix, griffins and unicorns, basilisks, 
and things like that. I find it very pleasant in the reading, and I like the quiet 
humour of the moral: ‘If this book has any moral at all, it is to be kind to all 
sorts and conditions of animals—that will let you.” ‘* That will let you” is 
good. Much the same, and expressed in a lively and pleasant fashion, is the 
moral of ‘* Tommy Smith’s Animals,” by Mr. Edmund Selous, the brother of 
the mighty hunter (Methuen). 

LAUDATORY.—Mention has already been made of one collection of 
historical tales called for by the season. Another which cannot be excelled, for 
it is a case of going to the fountain head, is Mr. Henry Newbolt’s stories from 
Froissart, illustrated by Gordon, Browne and published by Messrs. Wells 
Gardner. For Froissart himself, he wants no introduction. His stories are of 
the very best, and the selection is excellent. Let Mr. Newbolt speak in his own 


TOU book which has 
been given to the 
world since the days 

of the ‘*Greville Memoirs” 

has been expected with any- 

thing approaching to the excite- 

ment with which men and 

women of the political and social 
world jooked forward to the ‘* Recollections” of Sir Algernon West. 
And now, at last, Messrs. Smith, Elder have issued them to the public. For 
the eager anticipation there was every excuse. During a long life Sir Algernon 
has been in all the secrets of politics and a central figure in Society, At Eton 
and at Oxford he formed the acquaintance of endless men who were to be 
foremost figures in the world. He was a young man in Society in the days when 
Almack’s flourished, he was sent out to the Crimea by Lord Ebury to 
administer the fund for the wounded. He was Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, 
and then chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. Ina word, he has been 
emphatically behind the scenes and ‘‘in the know” all his life. Therefore the 
world, for the most part, expected to find in these volumes a great deal more 
than it actually does find, because it forgot that the persons with whom Sir 
Algernon had to deal were, for the most part, so often written about while they 
were alive that there are really no fresh stories to be told. Sir Algernon West 
in fact has very little that is new and important to tell us, except that Mr. 
Gladstone did not expect to be leaten on his first Home Rule Bill, and that 
Lord Randolph Churchill was not, as some persons used to think he was, a 
a puppet in the hands of the permanent officials. In fact, the sketch given of 
Lord Randolph as Cabinet Minister is excellent. 

‘* Besides a wonderful intuition, Lord Randolph possessed many of the 
qualities which had always won for Mr, Gladstone so high a reputation as a 
departmental chief—indefatigable assiduity, that energy which Dr. Arnold said 
is of more value than even cleverness, a vehement determination to learn his 
subject ab ovo usque ad mala, a strong intellectual force, which, while it in no 
way interfered with his attention to the opinions of his subordinates, absolutely 
preserved his own independence of judgment and decision. He possessed the 
very rare gift of keeping his mind exclusively devoted to the subject in hand, 
and impressed on all those with whom he worked the idea that the business 
on which they were employed was the only one of interest to him.” 

For the rest the book is a collection more or less complete of all the good 
stories which have been floating about in Society for the last fifty years. Of 
these some are quite well-known, but they are welcome as old friends. Here 
are two such stories. 

‘* Father Healy said of a very tail young lady, called Miss Lynch: ‘ Nature 
gave her an ich and she took an e//.’ ” 

‘* A man at election time tried to sell some kittens with blue Tory ribbons 
on, and failed. The next day he tried to sell them with yellow Liberal ribbons 
on. ‘Why,’ said some one, ‘they were Tories yesterday!’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘but their eyes are opened since then, and they have become Liberals.’,” 

But the one which follows, is, it is believed, new. The Norwich Bible 
Society had written to Lord Orford, a notorious roué, asking him to become 
their president. His answer must have astonished them not a little. It was: 

‘* Sir,—I am surprised and annoyed by the contents of your letter. Sur- 
prised, because my well-known character should have exempted me from such 
an application ; and annoyed because it compels me to have even this communi- 
cation with you. 
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words: ‘‘ Many histories have been praised since then, and they have recorded 
many deeds of arms, some, perhaps, as marvellous as Cressy or Poitiers ; but it jg 
likely enough to keep its place among them all, for its truth is not a matter of 
dates, and it differs from all mere records as widely as a forest in leaf diflers 
from a timber-yard. Nothing here is dry, nothing dead. In the hall we see 
the lords and bishops at their Christmas dinner, the minstrels playing and 
singing, ‘ the knights and squires of honour going up and down, and talking of 
arms and of love’; in the battle-field, the hedges and dykes, the moated abbey 
with the minster among the trees, or the ‘little windmill hill’; in the church, 
the ‘ goodly hearse and well-ordered,’ with the torches round it burning night 
and day, and the dead jord’s bauners before the High Altar. Everything is seen, 
Sometimes in a picture, as when ‘at the foot of the castle they mounted and so 
rode away’; or when ‘the King of England stood on the fore part of his ship 
apparelled in a black jacket of velvet, and he wore on his head a bonnet of black 
cloth, the which became him right well; and he was there so joyous as was 
never seen.’ Sometimes in drama, as when the young King of France irritates 
the old Constable by his childish eagerness; or the great Earl, half in anger, 
half in ignorance, kills his only son.” 

Those who have read ‘‘ Stumps ” will welcome ‘‘ Tom the Hero ” (Wells 
Gardner), for it is written in all the pleasant style of ‘* Stumps,” by Miss Stella 
Austin, Those who have not read ‘Stumps ” had better buy and read it. 

Quite a nice book, more or less in the style of Mrs. Ewing, is ‘‘ Wee Folk, 
Good Folk,” by L. A. Harker (Duckworth). It is not, perhaps, intended for 
children, but it is admirable for people who are fond of children. ‘* Wolf's 
Head” (Seeley), by Mr. E. Gilliat, an assistant-master at Harrow, is just the 
sort of book which is sure to be popular; that is to say, it deals with the time- 
honoured theme of Robin Hood in the time-honoured fashion, with plenty of 
quaint old-world expressions. There could not be a more charming book than 
the beautiful reprint of Charles Reade’s best semi-historical novel, ‘ Peg 
Woffington,” which has been issued by Mr. George Allen. No publisher is 
more careful as to the style of his books, and in this case the Ballantyne Press 
anJ the binders have produced an exce!len: piece of work, 


“TI have long been addicted to the 
gaming table. I have lately taken to the 
Turf. I fear that I frequently blaspheme. 
But I have never distributed religious tracts. 
All this was known to you and to your Society. 
Notwithstanding which you think me a fit person 
to be your President. God forgive your hypocrisy. 

‘¢T would rather live in the land of sinners 
than with such saints.” 

The work is humorous and full of prints 
all through, and its author is one of those rare 
persons who can see a joke even at their own 
expense. 

. “When I first went to Mr. Forster I used generally to be given the 
less important correspondence to attend to, and I remember noticing one 
morning, on arriving at the Irish Office, the uninteresting-looking letters 
which were on my table. I opened one, written in a bad handwriting, 
covering two sheets of foolscap, giving the writer’s views on the Trish 
Question, and suggesting many remedies. The letter began ‘ Dear Sir,’ 
and ended up ‘ Yours faithfully, J. Ebor,’ and somewhere in the corner was 
the word ¢ York,’ 

‘“‘ After reading the letter I did not think it was worth troubling Mr. 
Forster with, so acknowledged it in the usual way, and stated that the matter 
would receive attention. I addressed the reply to ‘J. Ebor, Esq., York,’ 
thinking at the time that the address was scanty, and that probably it would 
come back to me through the Dead Letter Office. I should not have thought 
anything more of the matter, but two days later I received an indignant letter 
from ‘J. Ebor,’ informing me that he was the Archbishop of York, _and 
he thought it gross ignorance for any one in the position of a_ private 
secretary not to know the usual signature of the Archbishop of York. I 
wrote a long letter full of apologies, which I only hope pacified His Grace’s 
indignation.” 

On the whole, our sympathy is inclined to go out to the Archbishop, for, 
even among stupid mistakes this one would be hard to beat. But perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is to be found in the stories which give us an 
idea of what the amenities of social life were when Sir Algernon West was a 
young man. 

‘Lord Broughton bore a strong resemblance to one of the 
doorkeepers at the opera. A nouveau riche told him to call his carriage, which 
he did, and then turned, saying, ‘I have called yours, perhaps you will now call 
mine; I am Lord Broughton.’ He had a peppery temper, and one day 
Thackeray had at his dinner a special bottle of Madeira. There was one g'ass 
left, and Thackeray, patting Lord Broughton on the back, said, ‘ There, my 
dear old boy, you drink that.’ ‘I am not your dear boy, I am not old, and 
d——n your wine,’ said Lord Broughton.” 

“* Albert Smith was a wit of another kind—clever, but vulgar; and 
Dickens never forgave him for imitating his style of writing. It was then the 
prevailing fashion for young men to go up in balloons with old Green, the 
aeronaut ; and Albert Smith ascended one day before an admiring crowd 
of onlookers, and, waving his hand to a young lady, an acquaintance of his, 
as he was starting, he said, ‘If I come down again I will bring you back a 
shy-terrier.’” 

«* Greville was Clerk to the Council, and held a sinecure office in the West 
Indies ; and when Lord Clarendon became a Privy Councillor he called with a 
cheque to pay the fees that he thought were due. ‘What a good fellow you 
are!’ said Charles Greville. ‘You have no idea of the trouble I have to get 
them from some people ; you know I have no legal right of recovery.’ ‘ Haven't 
you ?’ said Lord Clarendon, and threw his cheque into the fire. After this I 
doubt whether any fees were paid by Privy Councillors on being sworn of that 
distinguished body. : 

‘¢ To me Charles Greville was always snubby, as was the custom of old to 
young in those days. For example, Poodle Byng, if- he met anyone in a 
shooting coat, would ask whether he was having good sport among the sparrows 
in St. James’s Street; or if he was found smoking he would be asked whether 
he wished to be taken for an omnibus conductor.” 

Well, there may have been many admirable things in the past, but the 
Grevilles and the Poodle Byngs have vanished. 
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HE panorama, if that be a just term to use of a 
magnificent view that stretches itself on all sides 
4 (perhaps cyclorama or some such hybrid term were 
better, if it did not suggest a bicycle gymkhana), that a man sees 
when he goes to the top of the Cuchullin (pronounced “ coolin” ) 
Hills, in Skye, is one that gives him a full reward for the trouble 
of getting there. Andthat isa good deal tosay. A considerable 
portion of the climb may be done on pony back; but even the 
sitting on one of these active little beasts as it clambers up the 
steep mountain way is not like repose in an arm-chair, and after 
you leave your pony, at the highest point accessible for 
quadrupeds other than the goat, the cat, and the like, you have 
to do astiffish bit of climbing on your own ten toes, aided at the 
tight places by a clutch of all your ten fingers. And though you 
are doing all this hard work you do not do it unaccompanied. 
There will come with you a multitudinous company that seems 
to find the ascent no kind of trouble at all, but, on the contrary, 
quite a pleasant holiday. It is acompany of midges innumerable, 
very small, but very insistent and extraordinarily irritating. It 
isa compliment to you, no doubt, to be thus attended, but one 
with which you would readily dispense. 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


But having arrived at the top you have a view that makes 
you forget for the moment that you are ornamented with pink 
spots like a highly-conditioned burn trout. There is a mingling 
of sea and landscape around you, on all sides of you, that is 
probably incomparable in the United Kingdom, whether you look 


‘westward and northward over the Minch towards the Outer 


Hebrides, or eastward across the Kyle to the main West Coast 
of Scotland, or southward over the dark mystery of Loch 
Coruisk. It is all so wonderful in the way that the sea comes 
cutting into the land, appearing here and there land-locked, and 
again opening out into the big ocean. Ona fine day, and there 
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are fine days, though the fact is doubted in the Western 
Highlands and Islands, it cannot fail to leave an impression that 
will abide with you for many a month as a happy possession. 
Nearer at hand, in the setting of the lands purple with heather, 
are gem-like lochs, that are really land-locked, with the green 
patches of cultivation here and there where a crofter’s township 
lies. The black houses of the people appear like peat hags in 
the distance below you. There is a peculiar sensation given by 
standing on a peak of a small cluster of mountains such as the 
Cuchullins. You seem to be on an apex of the world whence 
you may survey it ‘ with comprehensive view.” The view is 
not actually cut off, or dwarfed to your imagination, by the 
presence of any mountain peaks seriously intervening, or 
seriously rivalling that on which you stand. If another peak 
may appear as high (and may be, in fact, a few feet higher), still 
it is so near that it all seems to belong to the same immediate 
plan, and so to belong to you, because you have surmounted this 
plan. You have a sense of scarcely being on the earth as you sit 
and gaze all round you at so much that is beautiful on earth and sea. 

Far below there are white dots that a careful view shows to 
be moving objects. They might be white caterpillars by their 





HIGHLAND CATTLE. Copyright 


apparent size, but one knows them for what they are—small 
HIGHLAND SHEEP, tended by a shepherd, who will sit beside 
them in idle Celtic contentment all day long, and never dream 
that he is a person out of whose, grievances capital may be made 
in the House of Commons. Again, the still surface of a loch is 
in one place vexed with dark objects that would appear to be 
rocks, only that one knows them to be cattle, HIGHLAND CaTTLE, 
standing knee-deep in the water, and keeping themselves as best 
they can from the midges and ‘‘clegs,” as they locally call the 
horseflies, for both abound in the tourist season—that is to say, 
the fairest season of the year in the West of Scotland—and we 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


are all tourists. We hate the name, but though we hate it we 
have to confess to it; yet even the tourist is dignified when he 
eats his sandwiches on the top of the Cuchullins. These 
Highland cattle are not without their terrors for the innocent 
Southerner. Coming up we encountered, and actually took 
heart of grace to kodak, a charming little group of Monsieur, * 
Mapamg, ET Beg, all three silent enough, but looking truculent 
under the process. Monsieur has a shagginess of coat and a 
luridness of eye that make us doubt for a moment whether the 
buffalo race is really quite extinct. But he has no hump, that 
delicacy of the Indian hunters of our boyhood’s story-books. 

In the distance, looking over the main part of the island 
northwards, you may see, here and there, gleams of a seeming 
snake traversing the land. This is in reality the river Skebost, 
most disappointing to the visitor whose imagination glowed with 
the notion of seeing a peaty-brown torrent dashing down lovely 
glens, gay with the tints of birch andalder. This will be his 
ideal of the Highland river, and it is an ideal that will not have 
been displaced by what he has seen of that beautiful river the 
Spey, which accompanied his otherwise tedious process on the 
Highland Railway towards Inverness. But the Skebost, 
mightily unlike the Spey, has more resemblance, during most of 
its course, to the Regent’s Park Canal, stealing along the low 
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country of the island as though conscious that it ought to be 
ashamed of itself. Nevertheless, the Skabost holds its salmon, 
but they are not easily to be caught, and the best weather for 
their catching is a furious gale, accompanied with sleet storms 
by preference, for thus, asit seems, and not otherwise, is its 
surface to be lashed into that state of fury in which the artificial 
fly can deceive the keen eye of the fish into the belief that it is 
something (goodness alone knows what) in Nature. 

The category of glories to be seen from this almost unique 
view-point might be extended perhaps indefinitely, but always 
without conveying to the reader the faintest conception of their 
reality. The very names of the points of interest are full of 
mystery and poetry—Macleod’s Maidens, the Quirang, and the 
dark Loch Coruisk itself. But it is time to descend to the 
waiting ponies that shall take us back to the mountain’s foot and 
the little town of Sligachan, where is a good inn, and refresh- 
ment for man and beast. On the homeward way we meet 
another little herd of the terrific cattle, tamely submitting 
themselves to be driven quietly by amere man. When they have 
passed we turn our artillery upon them, and photograph them 
a tergo unsuspected. They make a characteristic SCENE ON A 
HIGHLAND Roap, with a shoulder of the great mountains leaning 
over the way as it disappears. 


Partridge Driving at East Hall, Feltwell. 


iT 
good 
weather and 
good guns, 
the chances on 
the day last 
month when 
the shoot here 
illustrated took 
place were 
all against the 
birds. The 
bag was good 
enough to 
satisfy any- 
one, and the 
mixture of 
partridges and 
pheasants, in 
which the 
latter bore a 
very large 
proportion to 
the total, gave W. A. Rouch. 


WALKING OUT THE TURNIPS, 


a constant 
variety to the 
shooting— 
291 partridges 
were killed, 
and 1 53 
pheasants, the 
total being 
485. The 
largest bag 
ever made on 
this beat was 
876, with 
eight guns; 
but that was 
an exception- 
ally good 
partridge 
year. Fora 
season like the 
present a total 
bag of more 
than half the 
Copyright—''C.L.” maximuye 
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ever killed on the beat shows 
that with care and management 
Norfolk partridge shooting can 
be made a reliable sport even 
in a bad year. 

Everyone who has shot 
knows the pleasant excitement 
and curiosity with which a day 
on new ground is anticipated 
by those who are really 
interested in shooting, and who 
care to understand ‘how it is 
done,” as well as to enjoy the 
actual sport. On this beat 
on the Feltwell property much 
of the success is due to the 
care with which it has been 
improved, partly with a view 
to general results, including 
appearance and shelter, but 
also with a view to sport, by 
careful planting. Some of it is 
actual reclamation from old 
marsh, one of the most famous 
of the ancient fens having been 
that at Feltwell, where even 
the herons nested on the ground 


















among the reeds, while in the W. A. Rouch. A - LOCKE. Bike. Copyright—""C,U." 
adjacent fens a bittern was Rees 
the regular Sunday dinner, and it was darkly hinted that the this kind. In the centre of the ‘belt country’’ is a small 
human inhabitants had “spotted bellies,’ and were slowly covert, newly planted, about five acres altogether. This 
changing into frogs. Travellers by rail to Lynn know how central stronghold is first driven out, the guns shooting what 
open and bare this fen land is. On this the owner has planted hares and rabbits there are—the latter were scarce this year. 
The pheasants fly into the turnips and crops outside, and 
oY ultimately come back again over the belts with the 
aie partridges when these are driven. In one or two drives 
right Ty “a” the 6 outsides ” are brought into the belt country, and, 
aipeay Oe om, finally, the birds which have been gradually edged in 
. be ; towards this centre are driven from side to side across 
on, the guns and back again. Then the advantage of these 
for belts is seen. The guns are in the central parallelo- 
ems gram, perfectly concealed from the birds by belts on 
its either side. The birds cross both lines of belts, and 
cial when they alight feel that they are invisible to the 
tig guns, and are not disturbed or made disinclined to be 
driven back again by the sight of men moving or the 
jue slight disturbance which accompanies the ‘“ pick-up” 
AYS even in the best regulated shoots. When they are to 
eir be brought over the guns again, the latter only walk across 
of to the belt which was formerly at their back, but which 
the they now face, and the same birds are once more sent 
the over. This ‘‘sending over” of the same birds is part of 
ind the art of driving. It breaks up the coveys, and Lord 
sh- Leicester’s axiom that twenty ‘broken birds” are 
eet better than a hundred unbroken is always justified in 
ng practice, They come high enough and fast enough 
ve to satisfy anyone, however keen on difficult shooting, 
2m W. A. Routh, CHANGING GUNS. Copyrignt="" C.1..° and it would not be easy to show a prettier sight than 
i ; the stream of coveys and cock pheasants coming 
ng belts and osier carrs, which give covert for pheasants during over the trees, at any speed you like, from the distant fields 
part of the year, and, if necessary, can be used as shelter to beyond. 
drive over. The effect, both in regard to sport and scenery, The rough plan attached shows the position of the belts and 
is very good. On the higher ground much more elaborate arrange- the direction in which the birds are brought for some of the 
ments are made. It is very 
different from the fen below, 
being what farmers call ‘“ useful 
at light soil,” good for crops and 
he birds alike. In the middle of : 
Ss this is a long double line of ica 
es belts, crossed by other belts cm 
d, of young timber. Some forty 
3 acres are thus bordered by 
he timber, the breadth of the 
ig enclosure being about one to 
oa four of its length. The new 
ig belts are eight years old, of 
on young spruce, Scotch fir, and 
aS beech, and are about 3o0ft. wide. 
h As driving always does include 
5; a certain element of danger, 
1s from the chance that a forgetful 
“¢ shooter may follow birds round 
d across the line with his gun, it 
e _is worth noting that with 
a these timber screens taking the 
" place of hedges the birds must 
iJ come high, and that as no one 
e sees them till they are right in 
e front of him, there is the least = 


y possible risk of an accident of W. A. Rouch. PHEASANT OVER! Copyright—"'C.L,"" 
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drives. The field 
marked *“*A”’ was creo 
that in which 
most ofthescenes 
here shown were 
photographed. 
It is a nineteen- 
acre enclosure. 
The crosses 
represent the 
guns, and the 
point marked 
‘““B” shows the 
spot at which 
the best sport of 
the day was 
obtained. There 
was continuous . ‘* TaN 
shooting all 
through the 
Crive, and ‘real 
fizzers” for a 
quarter of an 
hour. 

The good 
sport at East 
Hall is due to 
something more 
than planting 
belts and good 
management on 
the day. During 
the whole of the 
nesting season 
the birds are 
most carefully 
watched, and 
disturbance of 
any kind pre- 
vented. The fen lesa + 
rats, which have 
greatly increased 
in numbers, and 
by invading the 
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come dangerous 

enemies to the birds, are kept successfully at bay. The seeds 
of success in the autumn are sown in the spring. It is noted also 
that though the Feltwell ground has always been first-class 
natural partridge land, the stock has certainly increased since 
driving was introduced there. C. J. Cornisn. 


W. A. Rouch. AFTER THE DRIVE. 





SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


Sse bags made by the Kaiser in Windsor Great Park prove—if proof 
were requiied—that His Majesty is a first-rate shot. In this respect 
he is on a par with the Prince of Wa!'es and the Duke of York, both 

marksmen with sporting gun and rifle in the very first rank. The Kaiser 

went out shooting on Tuesday, bagging 178 pheasants, 328 rabbits, and one 
partridge. Despite his physical disadvantage, our Royal visitor can evidently 
use the gun with practised skill. After a day’s interval the Royal party again 
attacked the coverts round Cumberland Lodge, and Thursday’s bag included 
sixty-nine pheasants and 390 rabbits falling to the gun of the German Emperor, 
in addition to two head, which the newspapers desiznate as ‘‘ robber birds,” 
placed by English sportsmen under the head of “various.” These two days’ 
shooting in the Windsor preserves may not have been equal to the sport 
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obtainable by _ the 
Kaiser in some ot 
his German coverts, 
but they were evi- 
| dently sufficient to 

give him thorough 
| enjoyment. Weknow 


| 


that the Prince of 
Wales regirds phea- 
sant-shooting as the 
finest sport afforded 
in these islands. He 
| 3 / must be of the 
| ‘ opinion that he could 

/ offer his nephew no 
greater and better 

A amusement during 
Ah his stay in England 


2 : i than a trial of the 
‘" Yl v %, J sport he himself 
j loved so well. And 
; from all accounts 

\ the Kaiser thoroughly 

enjoyed his couple 

of days’ shooting in 
Windsor Great !’ark, 
The only clay- 
bird shootin: club 
at present in full 
work in or near the 
metropolis is that 
of Ea'ing. Though 
a small, it is a 
most — enthusiastic, 
association of trap- 
shooters, and has 
supplied some of 
the most successful 
shots to our annual 
tournament of inani- 
mate Lird shooters. 
Oa Saturday list 
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5 co . ‘ 
Rough Plan Shing une Ihe an unusually large 


attendance of 
plerAca he lts shooters put in an 

appearance at Ealing 
to compete for the 
Gun Club of Eng- 
land Cup, as well 
as the trophy pre- 
sented to the Gun 
Ciub of England by 
Colonel Bell, at 
one time ils presi- 
dent. We have had the pleasure of visiting the Ealing Club ground on 
more than one occasion, and have invariably found the various competi- 
tions conducted in the most sportsmanlike manner, and the marksmanship 
exhibited of the very best description. Anyone who desires to see 
inanimate bird shooting at its best during the winter moaths cannot do 
Letter than pay a visit to the Ealing Gun Club. 

During the last week pheasant- 
shooting has occupied numberless 
country-house parties in all parts of 
England. At the same time, many 
such festive assemblares have been 
postponed until December, mainly 
on account of the absence of near 
and dear friends in South Africa. 
Strange how many well-known owners 
of extensive preserves have relatives 
at the front, fighting for their Queen 
and country. Year after year they 
were wont to depend on the help 
of these soldiers of the Queen for 
the shooting of their preserves, as 
they ought to be shot, by keen 
enthusiastic marksmen, who _ prided 
themselves on their splendid shooting. 
Now they can only read the news- 
papers to see how they are  con- 
ducting themselves in the  field— 
those dead shots, those splendid 
soldiers. Covert shooting must go 
on without them—more’s the pity 
—but their absence is keenly felt, 
their aid is badly wanted in making 
the bags in the well-stocked coverts. 
Duty before pleasure, perhaps, is 
the watchword we must all acknowledge, and, alas! many a good pheasant 
shot has already found his resting-place on the rolling veldt of South 
Africa, and we know not how many more may have voyaged to Natal never to 
return, There is scarcely a shooting party to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of England that is not saddened more or less by such thoughts as these, 
and we make no apology, therefore, for referring to them here. Let us trust 
that next pheasant- -shooling season may see them all with us once again, keen 
to enjoy the sport in the coverts as of yore. 

A correspondent writes as follows: ‘ While shooting last week I dropped 
a fine cock pheasant in a small sheet of water where it lay apparently dead. 
Another bird which rose behind me I also shot. On turning to look for the 
first bird I was astonished to find that it had sunk, It was afterwards recovered 
by means of a landing net. A little later in the day a hen bird fell in tue same 
manner and immediately disappeared. Possibly this rather peculiar behaviour 
on the part of these wounded birds was due to the fact that I was using No. 4 
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shot, which penetrated their lungs 
and so exhausted the air in the 
birds’ bedies.” We think it is more 
probable that the birds dived and 
tecame entangled in the weeds. 
Even if all the air were exhausted, 
which is improbable, the feathers 
would support the bird for some 
considerable time. NEVIS. 


Our Supplement 


Frontispiece. 


ADY GERARD is the 

_ daughter of the late 
Mr. Henry Milner, of West 
Retford. She was married to 
Lord Gerard in 1877, and 
has a son and a_ daughter. 
Lord Gerard’s ancestors dis- 
tinguished themselves by their 
devotion to the Stuarts. Sir 
William Gerard in devoting a 
large estate to the cause of W. A. Rouch. 
Charles I. was only following 
the example of his great-grandfather, who had suffered much for 
the sake of Mary, Queen of Scots. Lord Gerard’s two 
country places are Garswood, in Lancashire, and Eastwell 
Park, in Kent. 


. 


‘and. SWVIOW : 


OG, thick and damp, shrouded the whole of the country on 
Saturday. On the way to covert it was impossible to 
see the gates till close upon them, and even the familiar 

route was a puzzle: At last, however, dim and shadowy forms 
showed that we were drawing near the fixture. But hunting 
seemed out of the question. As things did not improve, and it is 
a pity to keep horses out of the stable needlessly, several people 
gave it up, only to learn that the Cottesmore hounds did manage 
to hunt from Owston late in the day. It was the fortune of war, 
and, as such, had to beaccepted. Nor was the afternoon wasted, 
since a bit of schooling for a slovenly but promising young 
jumper filled up the day. Monday is always a delightful day, 
and most of all for the hunting writer who hopes for incidents 
in the coming week. And Monday brings with it the Quorn in 
a country which is one of the most delightful in the world. A 
trifle wilder than the Friday district, a little less severe than 
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Phoio, THROUGH THE COVERT. 
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DRIVING: COLLECTING CART. 


Mr. Fernie’s Thursday country, the pastures are pleasant to 
ride over. 

There were, indeed, whispers of wire not removed, but as it 
was known where it was, it could be, and was, avoided. I am 
not sure whether I have ever said it before, but it struck me 
afresh, as I looked over the field, how many there were who were 
going and going well ten or even twenty seasons ago, and who are 
still able to hold their own. Naturally, I am not going to mention 
names after such an introduction, and there are some jadies among 
them too. Everyone was as keen as possible, and, as the Master 
is never slow to begin or in a hurry to leave off, only a limited 
time was given for reflection. The Osier Beds at Welby were the 
first draw, and Keyte ran the hounds through a small spinney on 
the way. For a few short minutes a fox was before hounds, but 
either there was no scent or he slipped in somewhere, and we 
were soon on the way to the familiar Osier Beds. The fox 
required but little persuasion to go, and hounds getting away 
close to him, the pace was good for a short distance, up nearly to 
Wartnaby. Here the fox realised that if he was to save his 
brush he must use his head as well as his heels, and he proceeded 
to turn to the left. Just for a moment hounds, with an eager 
field behind them, flashed over the line, but Keyte, noting 
some trusty ones in the pack leaning to the left, brought the rest 
round, and they were soon going again. This gave those on the 
inside a pull at their horses, but the run took more of a huntiag 
character as it went on. At Lord Aylesford’s covert hounds 
seemed to get on to a piece of good scenting ground, for they 
closed up and drove hard through the-top end of the covert. 
Those who came through the covert heard the crash of hounds’ 
voices as they forced their fox through, the comparative silence a 
few minutes later telling that the pack was once more in the 
open running hard over a beautiful country towards Six Hills, 
one disabled sportsman in a cart playing the character of Tantalus 
up to date as the merry chase swept heedlessly 
by. A few fields, and then came a check. The 
huntsman solved this by hitting off the line 
back into Lord Aylesford’s. From this point 
till a fox went to ground ‘in the Belvoir covert 
of Holwell Mouth there were many foxes, shrill 
holloas from all the points of vantage, and 
but little more sport. Coles Lodge with the 
Cottesmore means stout foxes, a stiff country, 
and a hard day for horses. There is almost 
always sport, but it is always a question how 
much one will see of it. It is a district 
where the coverts are big and the rides 
sometimes deep, but you must thread the one 
and squelch through the other. Moreover, 
it is a land of steep hills and rather rough 
fields, bounded by fences which are not 
always jumpable at all, save in one or two 
places, and which are sure sooner or later to 
stop a bad horse and frighten a nervous man. 
So when you look round at a meet at Coles 
Lodge you may be pretty sure you see a field 
that means to go. On Tuesday of last week 
Lord Cowley, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
Grantley, the’ new tenant of Launde Abbey, 
Lady Hartopp, Lord Cholmondeley, the Duchess 
of Newcastle, who has ten very nice horses at 
Somerby, were all present at the meet. The 
hounds are the fashionable keen-looking pack 
we associate with the Cottesmore. They will 
Copyright tell you where they are in the woodlands, and 
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you must make up your mind to stick to them wherever they 
go. Riding to points and noting the wind are of no avail. 
Now if you want to see how people manage to be in the first 
flight, watch some of these riders. A hound note or two 
comes: up from Launde Wood, and the man who was 
telling you a story sits upright, forgets what he was saying, 
and disappears swiftly down a more or less muddy ride. Foxes 
do not dwell, as a rule, much in these Cottesmore woods. 
They are no hand-fed cubs, but old experienced customers of a 
race whose forefathers have tried conclusions with the best 
and keenest of our predecessors. If you have followed 
your leader you will probably 

with a blunder or two get to 

hounds as they turn away 


Prior’s Coppice, the wood 
which crowns the hill. Good 
loins and quarters take you up 
the hill, and good shoulders 
enable you to take liberties 
down it. Prior’s Coppice is 
eighty acres or more, and you 
will get a pull there. But the 
fox never went in. However 
at Cheseldine, close by, there is 
a pause. You have not come 
far, but if you have ridden the 
line the pull will come grate- 
fully. Not all who started are 
here, and Mr. L. Tollemache 
came down at almost the last 
fence before Prior’s Coppice, 
and I have since heard that 
he broke his arm. No one 
really knows but the hunts- 
man, but I think we got on 
to a fresh line here. It is 
only a short distance from 
Prior’s Coppice to the little 
wood at Owston, short of 
which he turned and ran very 
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speedy enough for most.” {He won a point to point last 
year.—Ep.] ‘We soon found, and hounds bustled the fox 
round and back into covert. Another fox got up right in the 
middle of the pack, and of course that was more than they could 
stand. One hound did stick to the right fox, and someone saw 
him go into the covert. The Master got the rest away ; but it 
was no good; the fox was too cunning, and got to ground 
somewhere. The second run was good for the lucky ones, 
There were two foxes away from a nice gorse. For a short 
distance both ran together, and then hounds divided. A few 
went to the left, among whom was Lady Cadogan, going right 


straight over a somewhat — Photo. FENCES CAN BE JUMPED ANYWHERE. Copyright 


easier and flatter country to 

Knossington and Lady Wood. A little time ago hounds were 
racing, but now they have to work every yard of thé 
line. They were off it, and Gillson sat quietly on his 
horse with a patience experience gives. But he was not 
to handle his fox, for while hounds were puzzling out 
the line, the fox was getting forward. He was, as old 
Goosely used to say, a “toddling animal” and ran us fairly 
out of scent. 

To a correspondent, still much against his will soldiering 
and hunting in Ireland, I am indebted for the following: ‘* We 
are all very busy, and it is sometimes difficult to get away even 
for a day’s hunting ; but I did manage a day last week to see 
the Meath at Philpotstown. I don’t know very much about 
hounds, but they tell me that the Master has improved the pack 
immensely, and they seemed keen enough for anything. I know 
they went quite fast enough, and the old brown, you know, is 
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well, but I kept my eye on the Master, and we had a rare scurry 
over the grass till this fox, too, got to ground. Hearing, 
then, that we were going to Bective, and having a bit left 
in the old horse, | shared in a capital scurry. I do 
not know many people, but Lady Cadogan I saw again, and 
Captain and Mrs. Dewhurst and Count Stolberg all going well. 
The Meath are a capital field and lots ride hard, but of course one 
mentions those one knows.” 

The Belvoir were on quite historic ground on Wednesday 
when they met at Freeby and drew Burbidge’s new covert, which 
still immortalises the fame of the old sporting yeoman who loved 
hunting and had not a few good hunters in his time. The covert 
was alive with foxes, and it seemed some time before hounds could 
settle to one. 

There was a very eager field, including Mr. Cyril 
Greenall, Mrs. Walter de Winton, Mr. Hugh Owen, and Captain 

Smith, taking a look at Leices- 
tershire by way of a change from 
the Sussex woods. The fences 
bothered him no more than 
the Sussex “goose gate” with 
its draw rails, perhaps the 
simplest form of fence ever 
invented. 

The first fox had gone 
too long to be of much good, 
so Sir Gilbert told Capell 
to go back to Burbidge’s. 
Here a fox, which had no 
doubt gone to sleep, thinking 
the fun was all over for the 
day, was chopped. The next 
fox took a line over the 
river which put most of us 
hopelessly in the rear. We 
had to beg for information 
from the lucky ones, and the 
story was this: ‘‘ They raced 
like mad over the Barton 
flats right through Stapleford 
Park without a check, and 
on. to ‘Whissendine; by that 
time most people were scat- 
tered. Some of us got to 
them again when they checked. 
Then we hunted on slowly 

Cogrnght to Laxton’s, scent failing, as 
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it often does, with a beaten fox. However, the tired fox waited 
for us here, and springing up was run into and killed as stiff 
as a stuffed one’” With this my budget draws to a close, 
news only reaching me of the narrow escape of the North 
Cheshire hounds. This pack was only saved from destruction 
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on the railway by the promptness of Fred Gosden and the attach- 
ment of his hounds; though hounds were running hard, he held 
them off to the right, and they turned to him, and thus were saved 
from destruction. This incident saved the life of a good fox, as 
similar ones have often done before. 
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y R. CHARLES 
M HAWTREY 
has beaten his 

* competitors in the Christ- 
mas Handicap by more 
than a month. He has 
produced a play steeped 

in essence of Noel weeks 
before Boxing Day. He 

has brought the ‘Christ- 

mas Car«’’’ down to date, 

and presented us to a 
Scrooge of an entirely new design. Our genial scoffer, our 
lightest of light comedians, our representative-in-chief of the 
scoffing spirit of the age, the end-of-the-century young man-about- 
town, has become a sentimental hero of a Christmas play. We 
knew that it was coming, we felt it; it was in the air of ‘One 
Summer’s Day,” its influence was felt in ‘*‘ Lord and Lady Algy,” 
and now it has arrived. They all doit; all the comedians hunger 
for pathos and pine to be pathetic. Charles Wyndham has done 
it, and Charles Hawtrey has followed suit. 

He is armed at all points, it seems; without being anything 
approaching a tragedian—the gods be thanked—he has command 
of the truest pathos; the pathos of the day—restrained, 
desperately afraid of ‘‘ making a scene,” anxious to hide goodness 
of heart beneath a ‘waistcoat of satire. But the pathos is there all 
the same, and Mr. Charles Hawtrey as a sentimental hero is an 
aitractive and magnetic figure. In ‘“‘ A Message from Mars” we 
see him develop from a Scrooge into an angel, or something very 
like it. He does it charmingly and never turns a hair. Mr. 
Richard Ganthony’s play provides him with admirable 
opportunities. He is hardly off the stage for a single moment 
through the whole evening. This in itself will go along way 
towards assuring its success. 

Christmas is written large all over ‘‘A Message from Mars.” 
There is the demon; the naughty, selfish young man, who 
becomes the good young man through the agency of a dream; 
there are “trick’’ walls through which we see, from the outside, 
all that is going on within; there are magic earthquakes which 
send our hero reeling to the floor and make the chairs and tables 
dance vigorously; there are dying beggars in the snow and 
callous rich folk who trample on the weak and helpless ; there is 
a long-lost daughter and a reduced father; there are sooty-faced 
beggars supping from warm soup in the house of the repentant 
plutocrat ; there are peace and goodwill and the waits. 

The chief pleasure in all this is its unexpectedness. To 
follow the career of Horace Parker, in the person of Mr. Hawtrey, 
is a study in surprises. We expect every moment to find that 
we have been ‘ had,” that a joke has been played upon us, that 
some farcical twist will be given to the whole affair. Nothing of 
the sort. Hans Andersen himself could not have been more in 
earnest. A curious creature from’ Mars comes to earth, and is 
shocked at the all-prevalent selfishness. He chooses Parker for 
an example because England is the greatest country in the 
world, London its greatest city, and Horace Parker the greatest 
egotist in it. Whenever Parker objects, the messenger raises 
his arm, sparks fly about, poor Mr. Hawtrey is thrown headlong 
to the floor, and the house totters. This is ‘dynamic force.” 
We have seen all the little acts of pettiness on Parker’s part, and 
now we see his reformation. Fle is taken out into the snow-clad 
street, he gives away all his money, he is ruined and absolutely 
starving, he sweeps the snow from a doorstep and begs, and 
finally weeps with anguish and the knowledge of his own 

- unrighteousness. Then he wakes up and is, of course, a reformed 
Parker. 

Such a play might have been very ordinary; with Mr. 
Hawtrey in the chief part it is quite extraordinary, and will 
probably reap the reward of originality. Nothing could have 

been better than the actor’s interpretation of the varied emotions 
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of the character, and he 
was very charmingly as- 
sisted by that intelligent 
and pretty young actress, 
Miss Jessie Bateman; by 
Mr. Arthur* Williams as 
a starving beggar; by Mr. 
Titheradge as the messen- 
ger from Mars; by Miss 
Bella Pateman,andothers. 





so simply strong. In one little act there is the essence 

of all the sorrows, the pity of love, the pain of self-sacri- 
fice. Perhaps it is because it hits us hard where our armour is 
weakest that the first piece at the Haymarket Theatre affects us 
so acutely. It tells of war, the war, and we are thinking of 
nothing else; it tells of the tears which are welling up to-day in 
the eyes of dear women; of the ache in the hearts of men who 
may not weep. We hear the call to the charge on the bugle in 
the barracks hard by; we see the young fellow about to set out— 
the young fellow we know, the brother, the sweetheart, the son. 
We hear the words he speaks, the very words we have heard, or 
may hear, any day. That is the strength of ‘‘ The Bugle Call "— 
there is no bombast in it, there are no heroics; it is just a line 


» ‘T's Bugle Cal!” isa delightful play. It is so real, so true, 
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from a page of the book of life we are reading to-day. Mr. Louis 
Parker and Mr. Addison Bright, like a photographic plate, sen- 
sitive to ever, light and shade, gather up the emotions of a 
people and faithfully reflect them, all focussed in one little 
hour. 

They have been such chums, this sweet English girl, this 
brave English lad. They have never spoken of love; indeed, 
they did not know it was in their hearts. But when he is called 
out, and good-bye has to be said, he knows. His heart is full, and 
he comes to tell her. But parting is sweet sorrow—even the sweet- 
ness is to be denied tohim. He is only a jieutenant in the Guards ; 
her mother says to him, what has he to offer her? And there is 
more than that. The girl the soldier leaves behind him—what is 
her lot ?. The weariness of waiting, the sickness that comes of hope 
deferred. He will go—will he not ?—and keep his secret. Suppose 
he should not come back, a tender memory will remain to her, 
but nothing more. 

If they plight their 
troth she will wear 
the weeds of lifelong 
widowhood, a widow- 
hood with none of 
the joy of having 
been a wife. He wil! 
go, and leave her 
future in the hands 
of the good man she 
esteems, the man who 
even now is asking 
her the question the 
lad has come to ask, 
who will make the 
future snugand warm. 

The boy’s heart 

is breaking, but he 
clenches his teeth and 
gives his promise. 
He will not say good- 
bye. But the girl 
returns, she has said 
‘““No” to the other. 
He bears her 
reproaches silently ; 
he was going away 
without a word, she 
says. And still he 
does not speak. He 
hears the bugle call 
in the barracks; he 
only starts and smiles 
a little; he will hear 
it often enough. But 
the girl is crying in 
her mother’s arms, 
and the mother calls 
him back. And then 
he says good-bye and 
something more 
hesides ; and he goes 
away with a happy 
light in his eyes and 
a hope in his heart. 
The play is over. 

It was played as 
it should have been 
played, with voices 
hardly raised and 
hardly a movement 
of the hand. Mr. 

Grahame Browne, 

the young soldier; 

Miss Sybil Carlisle, ‘ 

the girl the soldier eB 

leaves behind him; ; 

Mr. Blakiston, Miss ara ane Waley, 

Marie Linden, Mrs. Brooke--all act with that res'raint which 

is the most effective acting of all, if it is properly understood. 

ESPITE the war, the world will want to amuse itself as 

usual at Christmas, now close upon us, and the theatres 
are preparing themselves for the fray. In the centre, in 

the north and the south, the east and the west, Pantomime will 

reigil again. 

Chief of all, of course, will be the great spectacle at Drury 
Lane. Here Mr. Arthur Collins means once more to “ eclipse 
all records.” ‘Jack and the Beanstalk” is to be a. superb 
production, and every effort will be made to make it funny, too. 
There will be any number of gorgeous scenes, but chief among 
them will be the great procession and ballet illustrating the 
Apotheosis of Music; another showing us in movement and 


MISS LETTY LIND. 
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colour the master inventions of the closing century, culminating 
in a wondrous series of tableaux allegorical of the forces— 
military, naval, colonising, commercial —which have made the 
British Empire what it is; the third bringing before us the three 
chief marts of food, where flesh, fish, and fowl, fruits and flowers 
will parade and combine in an army of varied shapes and tints, 

The Musical Apotheosis will not be an attempt to reproduce 
in costume the shapes of the instruments, but will symbolise the 
growth of music itself from the earliest times till the present, 
and will suggest the countries in which the different kinds of 
music have their homes. 

For the fun, we shall rely upon Mr. Dan Leno and Mr, 
Herbert Campbell once more, assisted by hilarity mongers of 
only less note. Miss Nellie Stewart will, of course, be a hand- 
some and dashing ‘ principal boy.” There will be giants galore, 
one of whom will be Mr. Kruger, who holds a whole British 
army in miniature in 
his pockets until Jack 
the Valiant cuts the 
beanstalk and lays 
him sprawling right 
across the huge 
Drury Lane stage, 
holding a _ church 
steeple in his hand 
in his effort to save 
himself, 

At the Garrick a 
comparative stranger 
will hold the field, 
none other than 
“Puss in Boots.” 
Here a strong card 
is held by the 
management in the 
dainty person of Miss 
Letty Lind, who will 
be an idyllic panto- 
mime heroine. Miss 
Ethel Sydney, too, 
a charming actress, 
will assist in the 
capture of the suscep- 
tible hearts of the 
boys home for the 
holidays. Mr. Charles 
Lauri will be the 
Cat, so that felinity 
will be represented 
by its most accom- 
plished delineator. 
The Garrick panto- 
mime will not attempt 
to compete with the 
spectacular g.ories of 
Old Drury, but will 
rely for its attractions 
on old-fashioned 
pantomime humour 
and pretty faces. 

The Lyceum 
is also a competitor 
for Carnival favours. 
Here we are not to 
have pantomime, but 
a fairy story, adapted 
from a French play 
which has come to 
us vid Germany. 
‘« The Snow Man” is 
its title, and beautiful 
scenery and. pretty 
music will be. united 
in an attempt to 
bring a merry and 
poetical entertainment into line with the more boisterous Christmas 
productions. The scene of the play is laid in Germany, after we 
have been introduced to the fairy element in Cloudland. We see 
the Snow Man brought to life. by the machinations of a mischief- 
making fairy, and the havoc he creates forms the chief part of 
the story. Mr. Walter Slaughter is adding new musical 
numbers to the score of M. Barnés, and Mr. Arthur Sturgess is 
freely adapting the original story. Mme. Elba and Miss Ruth 
Davenport; Mr. James Welch and Mr. J. J. Dallas, Mr. 
Cheesman.and Mr. Murray King, Mr. Courtice Pounds, Miss 
Julia Kent and Miss Vigna form the chief members. of an 
at ractive cast. Mr. Hawes Craven is painting the scenery, and 
Mr. Walter Crane is designing the dresses. 

In the suburbs the old stories, as usual, form the bases of 
the Yuletide attractions, 
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